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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. VIII, i. Whole No. 29. 

I.— ON SOME DISPUTED PASSAGES OF THE CIRIS. 

In a former number of this Journal (Vol. Ill, pp. 271-84) I 
reviewed Bahrens' newly published edition of the Pseudo-Ver- 
gilian minor poems, and discussed, with the help of an uncollated 
MS in the Bodleian, several of the most difficult passages in the 
Culex. My aim in the present article is to deal similarly with 
some of the numerous difficulties in the Ciris. Unfortunately, in 
this case the Bodleian MS fails us ; nor can I claim to have exam- 
ined with my own eyes any of the scanty sources for the text of 
the poem except Arundel 133 in the British Museum. This, 
though written in the fifteenth century, seems to be in the main 
uninterpolated ; at any rate, in reading it with Caspar Barth's 
little-known and valuable, albeit juvenile, Commentary, published 
in the year 1608, I convinced myself of the probability of some 
corrections mainly suggested by this codex, though not resting 
solely on its authority. It is not till v. 458 that we have a really 
good MS to rely upon. Then the Bruxellensis begins, and a new 
light dawns. 

77 sqq. 

Seu uero, ut perhibent, forma cum uinceret omnis 
Et cupidos quaestu passim popularet amantes, 
Piscibus et canibusque malis uallata repente est 
80 Horribilis circum uidit se sistere formas. 

Haupt, whom Ribbeck and Bahrens follow, transposed vv. 79, 
80, which leaves, after all, a very unsatisfactory accumulation of 
particles in the last clause. I prefer, with Ludwig Schwabe, to 
keep the MS order of the verses, substituting haec (Jieu Schwabe) 
for et and omitting est — 
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Piscibus haec canibusque malis uallata repente 
Horribilis circum uidit se sistere formas. 

83.4- 

Ausa quod est mulier numen fraudare deorum 

Et dictam Veneri uotorum uertere poenam. 

Barth in his commentary changed uotorum to notorum, ' to ap- 
propriate the mulct on her lovers.' This is hardly probable ; on 
the other hand, uotorum poenam is without legitimate meaning. 

Sillig's et dictam Veneri uoto interuertere poenam, of which 
neither Ribbeck nor Bahrens takes any notice, has at least the 
merit of neatness and perfect intelligibility. I would explain 
poenam either as the ' fine' which Scylla levied on her lovers, and 
of which part was vowed to Venus, or as the fine upon her quaestus 
■meretricii which she set apart to the service of the goddess. 

89. 

Quidquid et ut quisque est tali de clade locutus 
Omnia sunt ; potius liceat notescere Cirin 
Atque unam ex multis Scyllam nou esse puellis. 
Quare quae cantus meditanti mittere tcetos 
Magna mihi cupido tribuistis praemia diuae 
Pierides, quarum castos taltaria postes 
Munere saepe meo inficiunt, foribusque hyacinthi 
Deponunt flores aut suaue rubens Narcissus. 

In v. 90 Omnia sunt of A must, I think, be, as Heinsius long ago 
conjectured, Somnia sunt ; the parallels quoted by Unger in his 
learned, though eccentric, diatribe on the first 161 verses of the 
Ciris (Halle, 1885), show that the two words are frequently 
confused. The meaning thus becomes perfectly clear: 'All that 
various writers have imagined as the explanation of so tragic a 
story is mere idle dreaming (or, if Somnia sint be read from the 
reading of the Helmstadt codex Omnia sim, ' be dismissed as 
idle ') ; rather let me give poetic notoriety to Ciris, and choose as 
the Scylla of my poem a maiden of no common destiny.' In other 
words, ' Let us put aside the various accounts given of the Homeric 
Scylla, and celebrate instead the Scylla who was changed into the 
bird Ciris, and whose destiny in an especial manner called for 
commemoration.' I confess that I see no plausibility in Haupt's 
conj. Mnemosyne, while Unger's Omne sinam is somewhat unlike 
the indirect style of the poet. But what is cetos ? for so A gives 
the word, caecos the Rehdigeranus, cocos the Helmstadiensis. 
(letos of Vatican 3255 (L) is certainly wrong, though accepted by 
Haupt.) Bergk's dodos, Ribbeck's curios, Kreunen's comptos, 
Unger's Graecos, appear to me all less probable than certos, the 
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old reading. Barth's explanation, ' cantus comparantur sagittis 
quae scopum feriunt,' is quite in harmony with the declaration just 
before made by the poet, that he will sing of none of the multi- 
farious Scyllas who have raised such a cloud of words, but of that 
Scylla alone who was metamorphosed into the bird Ciris. 

In 94 all now agree that altaria must be wrong ; but the in- 
genuity of Haupt, Bergk and Unger has not yet settled the true 
correction. Haupt's Calparia, which he defends at length (Opusc. 
Ill, p. 81), is after all assailable on two main grounds : (i) the 
oddity of the word, of which indeed no plural has yet been pro- 
duced ; (2) the well-known fact that wineless offerings were made 
to the Muses. But Bergk's alabastria, even if it can be shown to 
be an existing Latin word (which I doubt), is very wide of the 
MS reading altaria; whence I incline to Unger's aluearia (aluaria, 
as it would probably have been written in the archetypal MS), 
' hives ' ; honey, as Unger shows, was offered to the Muses. The 
same learned scholar's defense of Deponunt in 96, against the conj. 
of Heinsius, Dependent, is to my mind quite convincing. 

105-9. 

Stat Megara Alcathoi quondam mutata labore 
Alcathoi Phoebique, deus namque adfuit illi, 
Vnde etiam citharae uoces imitatus acutas 
Saepe lapis recrepat Cyllenia munera pulsus 
Et ueterem sonitu Phoebi testatur amorem. 

It is usual to change mutata in 105 into munita. Prof. Tyrrell 
on Att. IV 16, 7, Constat enim aditus insulae esse muratos mirificis 
molibus (MSS miralos), makes a plausible case for the participle 
muratus, which is not classical, and rests on the authority of very 
late writers like Vegetius. The v. of the Ciris appears to me a 
confirmation of his view that the word, though rare, was found in 
good Latin: here, at any rate, it would be literally correct, as 
Phoebus built the walls of Megara to please Alcathous. Theogn. 
773: 

$o2fle ava% t avrog /lev ejrvpyaxrag izokw aKpijv 

In 108 Barth's defense of the MS munera seems quite adequate : 
the lyre was the gift of Mercury to Apollo. 
1 16-18. 

Sed neque tunc ciues neque tunc rex ipse ueretur 
Infesto ad muros uolitantis agmine turmas 
f Dicere et indomita uirtute refundere Martem. 
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Heinsius' Reicere as a trisyllable is not sufficiently proved by 
the imperative reice in Verg. Eel. 3, 96, reicis Stat. Theb. 4, 574. 
I should prefer Icere. 

120 sqq. 

Nam capite ab summo regis, mirabile dictu, 
Candida caesarie fiorebant tempora flauro 
Et roseus medio surgebat uertice crinis. 

For lauro I suggest raua or flaua. 
127-29. 

Ergo omnis caro residebat cura capillo 
Aurea sollemni comptum quern fibula ritu 
fCorselle (Corpsele A) tereti nectebant dente cicadae: 

It is to be observed, in reconstituting 129, that the best MSS 
agree in a plural, not a singular, verb (jiectebant HR, nectabant A). 
Hence cicadae must be nom. plural, not gen. singular ; and Cecro- 
piae must be wrong. The suggestions of Birt, Rhein. Mus. XXXIII 
627-29, are, however, very unsatisfying. If Crobyhis et is not 
right (of which I do not feel assured), it seems possible that 
Cecropis et rather than Cecropiae is what the poet wrote. Cecropis 
might either be genitive after ritu, or nom. fern, agreeing with 
fibula. 

129. 

Nee uero haec uobis custodia uana fuisset, 

Nee fuerat, ni Scylla nouo correpta furore 

132 O nimium cupidis si non inhiasset ocellis. 

It is certainly probable that uobis is a corruption of urbis, as 
Heinsius suggested and Ribbeck prints ; but Bahrens is right in 
raising the question again. His substitution, however, of Nisaei 
for Nee fuerat, after Heyne, is violently improbable. If uobis is 
genuine, it would seem to refer to the Megarians, rather than to 
the subject of the immediately preceding verses, King Nisus and 
his family (126-28). There would be nothing impossible in this, 
as the whole digression from 101 to 128 has been occupied with 
the Megarians and their city. At any rate it seems worth while 
to leave the question open till some more authoritative MS decides 
it. Nor can I think it necessary to change fuerat, with Ribbeck, 
into querat. The sense is, ' This guarding of the city would not 
have been useless, and indeed actually had not been so before ' — 
i. e. as in fact it had not been useless before, 

Lachmann has finely emended si non (Lucret. Comm., p. 162) 
to Minoa, rightly, it would seem, as Minoa occurs again in 366 
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with no variation in MSS. Otherwise, as Priscian mentions Mi- 
nonis as a form of the genitive, si non might seem to point here to 
Minona rather than Minoa. 

138. 

Idem (Amor) turn tristes acuebat paruulus iras 
Iunonis magnae cuius periuria diuae 
Olim se meminere diu periura puella 
fNon nulli liceat uiolauerat inscia sedem. 

The only variants of any consequence here are peritura and 
lictam of L. The former I regard as a mere reminiscence of G. 
IV 457, for it is very unlikely that periuria and periura do not 
explain each other. The passage comes out perfectly right, with 
the insignificant change of se to sed (Ellis), nulli liceat {lictam) to 
ulli licitam (Unger), if we suppose the clause periuria — diu to be 
an explanatory parenthesis. 

Idem turn tristes acuebat paruulus iras 
Iunonis magnae, cuius (periuria diuae 
Olim sed meminere diu) periura puella 
Non ulli licitam uiolauerat inscia sedem. 

' That same Love-God, small tho' he were, was rousing the 
fierce anger of the great Juno, whose temple (for goddesses 
remember from the oldest time, yet remember long, deeds of 
perjury) the perjured maiden had unwittingly profaned, when none 
was allowed to enter it.' 

Olim with the virtual present meminere is like olim prodigio par 
est, Juv. IV 96, ' has long been,' where J. E. B. Mayor quotes a 
great number of parallel passages, mostly from writers of the Silver 
Age. Olim is contrasted with dhi by sed, because the inveteracy 
of the habit might be supposed to prevent its long continuance in 
any particular case. 

149. 

Cum Iapsa e manibus fugit pila, cumque relapsa est, 
Procurrit uirgo. Quod uti ne prodita ludo 
Auratam gracili soluisses corpore pallam ! 
Omnia quae retinere gradum, cursumque morari 
Possent, o tecum uellem tua semper haberes ! 
Non umquam uiolata manu sacraria diuae 
155 Iurando infelix nequiquam iure piasses. 

So I would write this passage, changing, with Heinsius, Aurea 
tarn to Auratam ; with Barth, in his Commentary of 1608, soluisset 
of MSS to soluisses ; iura to iure with Heinsius. More doubtful is 
relapsa est for relapse or relaxe of MSS ; but it admits of easy 
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explanation : ' and when the ball fell again,' i. e. after slipping from 
the maiden's hand, it bounded up and then fell again ; upon which 
she naturally enough sprang forward to catch it. But if any change 
is needed, I should prefer Unger's quoque relapsa est to either 
quomque ea lapsa est (Mahly) or cumque elapsa est (Ribbeck). 

In 153 tua surely ought at any cost to be retained ; tu, tmic 
spoil the rhythm, and the intended juxtaposition of tecum tua, 
as in Lydia 34, tecum tua laeta capella est (quoted by Forbiger). 
How any one can think of altering Iurando iure, when the poet 
has in two sequent lines dwelt on perjury and the effects of perjury 
(139, 140), I cannot understand. Sillig is obviously right in ex- 
plaining of Scylla's swearing a false oath that she had not com- 
mitted sacrilege ; though, from want of other narrators of the story, 
it is difficult to pronounce exactly what form the false allegation 
took ; whether that she was not the thrower of the offending ball, 
or that she did not expose her limbs, or that she or the ball did 
not reach the confines of the sanctuary, must remain undecided. 
Translate : ' Never wouldst thou have profaned by a hand-throw 
the goddess's shrine and then to thy sorrow made unavailing atone- 
ment thereof by a false oath (that thou wert not guilty).' The 
poet proceeds : 

156. 

Et si quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat, 
Causa pia est ; timuit fratri te ostendere Iuno. 
At leuis ille deus cui semper ad ulciscendum 
Quaeritur ex omni uerborum iniuria dicto (dictu Helms/.), 
160 Aurea fulgenti depromens tela pharetra 

Heu nimium ter(r)et nimium thirintia uisu 
Virginis in tenera defixerat omnia mente. 

'And yet (^Et^zet tameu ; see Drager's Hist. Synt. II, p. 20) 
should any think thou wert guilty of swearing a false oath to thy 
harm, thou canst plead a religious reason. Juno was afraid to 
show thy beauteous limbs to her brother, the amorous Jupiter ' — 
i. e. Scylla was afraid of the wrath of Juno if she confessed to 
having accidentally exposed her limbs in the temple of the goddess, 
and therefore swore she had not thrown the ball or profaned the 
sanctuary. With these two verses ends the digression on the 
original cause of Scylla's fatal passion for Minos ; with At leuis 
the poet returns to a restatement of the rise of that passion under 
the prompting of the Love-God. 

' But that false god who for his purpose of vengeance is ever 
seeking to draw from each chance remark some outrage of words.' 
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This is, I think, the meaning possibly suggested by a well-known 
passage of Sophocles, O. C. 761, 2 : 

<«> TTavra to\[mH>v Kano itdvros av faptov 
\6yov diKaiov /zi^a^/m koikiXov* 

If any change is to be made, I should prefer duciu, constructing it 
with uerborum. Love would then be described as seeking in every 
haphazard word an alleged wrong, which has to be punished (ad 
ulciscenduni). The corrupt words in 161 have been variously 
corrected. The variants are tereti L, tiricia H, tiriita A. The 
line seems obviously parenthetical, suggested by and an explana- 
tion oipharetra. I propose to read therefore — 

Heu nimium teritur, nimium coritus in usu est 

It may be said that this is very far from the letters of the MSS ; 
to which I would reply that the whole body of the Vergilian 
Opuscula is so deeply vitiated in the earliest sources now available 
as to make the bolder forms of emendation at times inevitable. 
We might indeed plausibly account for the corruption by the 
strangeness of the word coritus. At least I may claim for this 
emendation the merit not only of explaining the double nimium, 
but of giving a perfectly intelligible and consistent meaning as a 
whole. In the following verse Heinsius' defixit acumina is more 
than probable. 

In 165 gelidis Edonum for gelidi Sidonum (Sydonum) was cor- 
rected as early as 1508 by the admirable Italian scholar Constan- 
tius of Fano (Hecatostys, c. 81); long after, Scaliger made the 
same conjecture. Constantius was also the author (Hec. 80) of 
Sicyonia for sic omnia of MSS in 169, and this too was subse- 
quently made by Leopardus. In the history of a text so corrupt 
as that of these poems, it is very interesting to remember that two 
of the most certain restitutions in the Ciris date from nearly 400 
years back, before Leo X had yet mounted the Papal chair, and 
while Henry VII was still ruling in England. 

174. 

Saepe etiam tristes uoluens in nocte querellas 
Sedibus ex altis caeli speculatur amorem. 

Possibly honorem, ' the stars that deck the sky.' Cf. Aegritud. 
Perdicae, 102, Presserat aerios fugientis solis honor es. So in 217 
Scylla is described as looking up to the twinkling stars of heaven, 
as she vows to make offerings to the gods if they hear her prayers 
for a prosperous issue to her love. 
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249. 

Sordibus et fscoria patiar tabescere tali. 

So A, seonia H, saria L. Possibly sporca {spurcd) ; then tabi 
for tali, as tabis has become talis in 254. For tabescere tabi cf. 
the passages cited in my note on Cat. LXIV 389. 

264, 5. 

Quid dicam quoue tagam malum hoc exordiar ore ? 

Bahrens' conj. aegra, which must, I think, be right. 

290. 

Tene ego tani longe capta atque auecta nequiui 
Tam graue seruitium, tarn duros passa labores, 
Effugere tobsistam exitium crudele meorum ? 

The Vatican Codex L inverts the position of obsistam and 
exitium. I would follow this and read exitium ut sistam crudele 
■meorum, rather than, with Pithou, ut sistam exit. c. vi. The one 
is thoroughly Vergilian, the latter prosaic and therefore unlikely. 

315. 6. 

Saepe tuo dulci nequiquam capta sopore, 

Cum premeret natura, mori me uelle negaui 

Vt tibi Corycio glomerarem flammea luto. 

Oudendorp on Luc. VII 152 calls attention to the variation 
which the MSS there present between natura and fortuna. I fancy 
that the two words have changed places in the above-cited verses 
of the Ciris, and would read Cum premeret fortuna. 

324- 

Sin est quod metuo, per te, mea alumna, tuumque 
Expertum multis miserae mihi rebus amorem, 
Perdere saeua precor per flumina elithie 
Ne tantum in facinus tam nulla mente feraris. 

V. 326 is written as above in the Helmstadiensis and Rehdige- 
ranus, but in A thus : 

Perdere saeua precor per flumina o lythie, 

with the mark a after flumina, referring to a note in the margin, 
where the word sacra is supplied ; and flumina sacra is also given 
by L. It is not easy to account for this sacra. Was it a variant 
for saeua, removed from its place by accident, or added to explain 
flumina — i. e. to show that the stream referred to was consecrated 
to the service of some divinity ? Accepting the latter view, I hold 
it to confirm the MS reading flumina against the corrections pro- 
posed by critics, numina, lumina. Salmasius on Solin., p. 121, C, 
suggested that the verse ended with Lethaeea. This, indeed, 
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does not account for the e which precedes lithie in most of the 
MSS ; but it is very probable that Ribbeck's te may have pre- 
ceded the genitive Lethaei. Meursius in his erudite monograph 
Creta collects the passages which speak of this river. Strab. 478, 
speaking of Gortyna, 8mpp« 8' airriv SXijv 6 \r]8aios trorajios, a passage 
which Eustathius on II. 2, 645 quotes with the variant napappUi, 
with which Solinus agrees, p. 8i, 21 Mommsen, Gortynam amnis 
Lenaeus praeterfluit quo Europam tauri dorso Gortynii ferunt 
uectitatam. Vibius Sequester, p. 7 Bursian, Lethaeus {Lethecus 
MSS) msulae Cretae ita dictus quod Harmonia Veneris Jilia 
Cadmon oblita dicitur. Add Ptol. Ill 15, 3 with the note of C. 
Miiller (Vol. I, p. 563), where it is noticeable that all Miiller's MSS 
spell the word with 1 for q, agreeing in this with the MSS of the 
Ciris. There would be no impropriety in Carme's adjuring her 
foster-child Scylla ' by the streams of Lethaeus so cruel to destroy '; 
for she would be recalling to her the home of her lover Minos, 
with its cruel associations and local traditions of misfortune. In 
the Lethaeus Harmonia forgot Cadmus ; to the Lethaeus Europa 
was borne by her paramour, the bull-disguised Jupiter. The name 
would thus have an ominous sound to the ears of one bent on 
gratifying a forbidden passion. 

We do not, however, exhaust the possibilities by this conjecture. 
For, retaining jiumina with Ribbeck's te Ilithyiae, we may explain 
the verse with equal plausibility of the river Amnisus, connected 
with the worship of Ilithyia from the earliest times. Od. XIX 188, 

Srljrre 8' tV ' ' Apvarw odt re. airios ElXeidvlrjs, whence the goddess Was 

called 'Afiwo-ia. Hesych. s. v., Nonn. Dionys. VIII 115, Telrovos 
'A/ma-oio Xe^<Bto</ eSpaKev vStop (Meursius, p. 18, ed. 1675). Even 
more to our purpose is a passage of Strabo 476, Miko 8<r <pa<riv eWei'w 

Xptjo-aa-dai ra Kpvujw, oirov to rfjs ElXfidvias Upov. eVaAen-o 8' 17 Kvaxjabs 
Kaiparos wpoTepoK, ofKBfv/xos ra napappeovrt noTapu*. For in Verse 1 13 of 

the Ciris we have already had mentioned the flumina Caeratia 
(cf. Callim. H. Dian. 44), and the whole poem, as I shall show, 
abounds with Cretan names and allusions. Reading, then, 
Perdere saeua precor per flumina te Ilithyiae 

(in which the harsh elision of te may find some excuse in Greek 
reminiscences — I follow here in the track of Verrall — where <re 
elided is similarly used in adjurations, e.g. O. C. 250, wpos <r S, n a-oi 
<pi\ov etc <ri6ev avropai, while the construction of saeiia with an infin. 
is amply proved by the parallels cited by Mayor on Juv. IV 109), 
I would explain in reference to the pangs of childbirth, which as 
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a Cretan woman Carme would associate with the temple of Ilithyia 
on the Amnisus, the river traditionally connected with the name 
of the sea-robber Minos, the object of Scylla's ill-starred love. 

I have now to prove what I said above, that the Ciris abounds 
with allusions to Crete. This was to be expected in a poem where 
Minos plays the important parts, first of unconscious lover, then 
of cruel executioner. To begin with Carme, the nurse. Not only is 
she a Cretan, but the name belongs to a Cretan mountain (Meur- 
sius, p. 83 ; cf. p. 99) mentioned by Pliny, H. N. XXI 79, with the 
remarkable statement that within its compass of nine miles muscae 
non reperiuntur, natumque ibi mel nusquam attingunt. Cretan 
too is the name of Britomartis. Hesych. Bpirofiapris • iv Kpto v 
"Apre/us ' and Bptri • yKvKv ' Kprjres, with which compare Solinus' 
statement that the name meant uirgo dulcis, p. 81 Momms. The 
poem dwells fondly on the learned allusions connected with her 
story, 303-5 : 

Unde alii fugisse £erunt et numina Aphaeae 
Virginis assignant : alii, quo notior esses, 
Dictynnam dixere tuo de nomine lunam. 

I think then that I am justified in restoring to v. 384, where R 
gives rauci quod moenia crescant, A raud\ the name Rhauci, 
a city several times mentioned in ancient authors (Meursius, 
p. 58), if indeed there were not two cities of the same name, 
both in Crete, as suggested by Mr. E. B. James in Smith's Diet, 
of Geography. Stephanus of Byzantium, however, says simply 
'PavKos jroXtr iv p-ea-oyda rrjs Kpip-qs, and Meineke in his note there 
identifies it with the ApavKos or ApavKr/ of Lycoph. 1304. There is 
a passage in Aelian's History of Animals which so singularly 
illustrates the verses of the Ciris under discussion as to be worth 
quoting. XVII 35 Antenor in his \6yot Kp^nxol stated that the 
inhabitants of Rhaucus were attacked by a swarm of chalcoeid bees, 
and, unable to bear them, migrated and built a new city, also named 
Rhaucus, 'from love of the mother-country, to speak in Cretan 

language' (is \a>pov fkOeiv aAXov Kai otKiVat (piKlq rrjs fir)T pidos, Iva 

YLpryriK&s e«r<B, 'PaOicov). It would be hard to find a better illustration 
of Carme's yearnings for her Cretan home. 

Non minus ilia tamen, Rhauci quod moenia crescant, 
Gaudeat, et cineri patria est iucunda sepulto. 

358-61. 

Nunc tremere instantis belli certamina dicit 
Communemque timere deum, nunc regis amicis 
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Iamque ipsi fueritas est orbum flet maesta parentem 

qui quondam 
Cum Ioue communes quim habuere nepotes. 

Such is the reading of A, from which some points stand out 

quite clear. Firstly, in 360 it is nearly (may I not say, in the 

present state of palaeographical knowledge, perfectly?) certain 

that ueritas est represents ueritast, just as in Catull. XXXIV 23 

solitas es of the Ambrosian MS represents solita's for solita es. 

The rest of the verse seems correct as it is given by A ; 361 is more 

doubtful. None of the attempts I have seen satisfy me. I would 

write : 

Cum Ioue communes qui non dat habere nepotes, 

which is nearer the MSS than Ribbeck's nolit or Bahrens' mittat. 
Haupt seems certainly right in restoring habere. 'She laments 
the childless estate of her father, Nisus, forbidding the possession 
of grandchildren common to himself and Jupiter '; i. e. she laments 
that Nisus, by not suffering her to marry Minos, son of Jupiter, 
refuses to be placed on a level with Jupiter as the grandfather of 
her child. 

374- 

Inde magno geminat ioui frigidula sacra. 

Bahrens seems to me right in rejecting generata, which is found 
in L. What, indeed, can it mean ? I would read the verse thus : 

Inde Ioui magno geminas Jlegetuntia sacra, 

for a participle is needed to introduce Pergit defigere in 376, 7. 

383- 

Tam longo quoniam captat succurrere amori. 

This use of captare is found in Ov. Met. X 58, Bracchiaque in- 
tendens prendique et prendere captans ; Colum. VIII 11, 1, domini 
capiantis undique uoluptates acquirere. 

408. 

Vos ego, uos adeo uenti testabor et aurae 
Vos fo numantina si qui de gente uenitis 
Cernitis. Ilia ego sum cognato sanguine uobis 
Scylla, quod o salua liceat te dicere Procne. 

Perhaps Vos {li)orum antiqua. Scylla seems to allude to the 
traditional connection of the winds with the family of Erechtheus. 
In the legend Boreas carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
from which rape were born Zetes and Calais, known in mythology 
as the Boreadae and described as possessing winged heads and 
feet and flying through the air (Apollod. Ill 15, 2 ; Hygin. XIV). 
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Heyne explained uenitis of actual approach through the air; 
wrongly, for the meaning is of course simply that of descent from 
the ancient stock of the winds (Jioruni). They are supposed to 
hover in air round the ship as it moves, eying their unhappy kins- 
woman dragged through the sea. ' I am that Scylla of lineage 
akin to your own (she was daughter of Nisus, son of Pandion, 
grandson of Erechtheus), and O that I may say so without 
bringing harm to thee, Procne,' who herself belonged to the family 
of the Erechthidae. This must, I fancy, be the sense of salua te. 
The poet uses his mythological figures purely as suits his conven- 
ience. The tragedy of Procne and Philomela is still (for his 
purposes) in the future, and Scylla is represented as fearing that 
her own lamentable fate may injure her kinswoman. 

418-20. 

Non equidem me alio possum contendere dignam 
Supplicio, quod sic patriam carosque penates 
Hostibus inmitique addixi fignara tyranno. 

If she deserved so severe a punishment as to be dragged through 
leagues of sea-water tied to a ship, her crime can scarcely have 
been committed ignorantly. Heinsius accordingly conj. ingrata 
or ignaua. Ribbeck prints the former : I rather prefer the latter ; 
for Scylla's act was that of a coward ; instead of resisting Minos' 
attack on Megara to the last, she betrayed the city to him. 

441. 

Magna queror nee tu ilia quidem communis alumnam 
Omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabit harena. 

So A for ne id ilia of H and L. I consider tu to be right and 
would change ttimulabit to tumulabis. 

Magna queror: ne tu ilia quidem communis alumnam 
Omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabis harena. 

ilia is slightly out of its place, belonging as it does to communis 
terra : ' not thou even, that earth that all alike may claim, shalt 
give me burial with a covering of sand.' 
443 sqq. 

cateruas 
Mene inter matres ancillarumque marinas 

Moenalias inter famularum munere fungi 

Coniugis atque tuae, quaecumque erit ilia, beatae 

Non licuit grauidos penso deuoluere fusos ? 

So A. HL give ancillariaue, which Sillig emended to ancil- 
larisque ; R (Rehdigeranus) has maritas, H marinas, L cateruas. 
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It seems improbable that the rare maritas should give way to 
cateruas, which has the look of a correction. The choice perhaps 
lies between ancillarisque and ancillarique (infinitive). I do not 
know whether any critic has yet suggested the latter possibility: 
the position of que is exceptionable only as regards the Ciris : the 
verb is archaic (Nonius 71 quotes ancillantur from Titinius, 
ancillare from Attius), though also used in more classical writers, 
e. g. Pliny. But in 443 Men alias, though defensible on the ground 
that Scylla is disparaging her claim to a place near Minos, and 
therefore might naturally represent herself as only aspiring to 
attend amongst other she-menials, has always struck me as weak, 
and may perhaps have supplanted an original famularum. 

Men inter matres ancillarique maritas, 
Men famulas inter famularum munere fungi 
Non licuit ? 

451- 

Aequoreae pristes, immania corpora ponti. 

MSS vary between pestes and pisces. The correction pristes, 
which is certainly right, was not made by Voss, but by Barth in 
his Commentary of 1608. 

469. 

Et notas secum heu frustra respectat Athenas. 

I suspect the poet wrote natas, and spoke loosely of the first 
beginnings of the city Athens as coinciding with the age of Minos 
and Scylla. 

477- 

Aeginamque simul fsalutiferamque scriptum. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb suggests to me that sarmentiferamque (L has 
sementif.~) might be the right word. This would agree with the 
modern description of the island in Bent's Cyclades, p. 6 : ' The 
island, except near the town, is bare ; for at this time of year the 
vineyards were brown, and the long, straggling vines, which in the 
islands are trained along the ground to get what protection they 
can from the summer winds, do not in winter present a very lovely 
appearance.' 

478. 

Fertur et incertis iactatur ad omnia uentis 
Cuniba uelut magnas sequitur quom paruula classes, 
Afer et hiberno bacchatur in aequore turbo, 
Donee tale decus formae uexarier faegros 
Non tulit ac miseros mutauit uirginis artus 
Caeruleo pollens coniunx Neptunia regno. 
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Bahrens retains ad omnia, I suppose in the sense of ' to meet 
each random gust ' or ' to take whatever the weather brings.' I 
venture here on a conjecture which is purely tentative. Solinus, 
p. 81 Momms., says the Gortynians worshipped Adymnus, the 
brother of Europa, asserting that he was seen and met by travellers 
in that region. Adymnia therefore might perhaps = Gortynia, of 
course to be constructed with Cumba. The passage is imitated by 
Statius, S. I 4, 1 20 : immensae ueluti conexa carinae Cumba minor, 
cum saeuit hiemps, pro parte furentes Parua receptat aquas et 
eodem uoluitur austro. 

At this part of the poem the Bruxellensis comes in to assist us. 
Its goodness is shown by uexarier, which it alone has preserved, 
uexauit et AHR, uexauerit L. Yet I cannot believe that undis, 
which B gives for aegros or egros of AHR, aegram of L, can be 
right. Hertzberg suggested Aegon; but Aegeo, dative of Afyevs, 
' God of the Aegean,' if this meaning can be proved for the word, 

would be nearer the MS tradition. 

Robinson Ellis. 



